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Science and Tragedy 
* 


Mr. Sams: Come—what do you think of the problem of science and 
agedy? I, like you, am concerned about what science is doing to 
ir lives. 

The editors of Life magazine wrote an editorial last year, saying that 
ie American people had lost the sense for tragedy. This term “tragedy” 
yes Not mean calamity or being tearful. The reason for the importance 
- this problem is that tragedy means the power of men to will great 
tions and to comprehend great actions and dramatic representation. 
'e are speaking here of tragedy as literature and of tragedy as a means— 
agedy as a necessary understanding of life. 

The Brave New World,’ as seen by Aldous Huxley, portrays a model-T 
ciety, incapable of tragedy. Persons in this society are robots. Their 
rama is the “feelies’—an extension of the “talkies.” It is pure sensa- 
onalism. 

Mr. Buck, what do you think of the problem of science and tragedy? 


Mr. Buck: I feel that what is interesting us is the effect of science on 
uman life, on human motives, on human aspiration, human hopes, 
sliefs, ideals, and so on. Perhaps there is nothing which I have read in 
cent months which has left quite so deep an impression upon me as a 
mtence or two from George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-four You all 
now what that book is. It is a description of what is lying just ahead of 
, a little over thirty years—what will be the saver of life, how we will 
»proach life in that short distance just around the corner. This sentence 
ruck me as being perhaps the most powerful sentence in the book: 
Tragedy, the hero of the novel perceived, belonged to the ancient times; 
} a time when there was still privacy, love, and friendship; when the 
embers of a family stood by one another without needing to know the 
ason. Today, there is no dignity of emotion, no deep or complex 
rrows.” 

Have we slowly, under the impact of science probably, been 
sing the faculty for depth of experience, for deep experience? Are we 
sing the faculty, the experience, of tragedy? It is not what one found in 


1 Aldous Huxley, Brave New World (New York: Harper & Bros., 1939). 
2 George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-four (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949), 
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this Orwell book but what one missed in the book which was, I thougl 
the deepest and most powerful note in the book. Are we losing traged 
in real life? And, if we lose a sense of tragedy in real life, are we me 
losing tragedy in literature? Now, these are questions which we wil 
have to answer in talking about tragedy. 


Mr. Sams: Mr. Loomer, you are also aware of the nature of Georg 
Orwell’s novel Nineteen Eighty-four. And there is another novel, writ 
ten some years ago, with perhaps an identical intention, though im = 
radically different way, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. His Ap 
and Essence’ is, of course, also pertinent. : 

Do you think that those two novels can be used as a key in the expres 
sion of your own view of what this problem is which we have chosen t 
confront? 


Mr. Loomer: I think so. The problem of the relation between scien 
and tragedy and the problem as to whether or not we are losing the sens 
of tragedy in America today comes down, it seems to me, to the probk 
of the conditions of human fulfilment. Orwell’s book, Nineteen Eigh: 
four, it seems to me, is horrifying—not merely in terms of the descripti 
but horrifying in terms of what Buck calls the deficiencies, the thi 
which are left out of that book. 

For example, one has the definite impression that the aim of this so 
ety is to have people lose a vivid sense of the distinction between got 
and evil, the sense of the grandeur of life, the heights, the depths of Iii 
the sense of some moral order to which man is responsible, whether i 
will or whether he will not. The whole picture is one in which in tf 
interests of security and in the interests of so-called “peace,” the func 
mental values depicted, for example, in such dramatic tragedies” 
Oedipus Rex and other Greek tragedies are precisely missing. We fit 
that a neo-modern world of the future is one at which we look with 
great sense of emptiness. 


Mr. Sams: One of Mr. Buck’s suggestions was that perhaps our loss ¢ 
a sense for tragic dignity may be a consequence of the development 
science and technology. We have with us Mr. Harrison Brown, chemi 
and atomic scientist at the University of Chicago. Mr. Brown, what ¢ 
you believe to be the great consequences and defects of science on socie 
and on our view of man? Does it seem to intensify or does it seem 1 
counteract the sense of tragedy in human life? 


3 Aldous Huxley, Ape and Essence (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 
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fx. Brown: It seems to me that, as we look over the effects of science 
ing the course of the past few decades, we see that it is in truth laying 
e foundation stones for the type of totalitarianism which is described 
in Orwell’s book and in Huxley’s Brave New World. 

Over fifty years ago Tolstoi made the following statement, which I 
k is apropos: “If the arrangement of society is bad, and a small num- 
r of people have power over the majority, and oppress it, every victory 
er nature will inevitably serve only to increase that power and that 
pression.” 

hen we look at the developments of technology, which is based upon 
2 by-products of science, we can see that technology has placed in the 
ads of the rulers of nations tools of coercion and persuasion of un- 
edented effectiveness. Modern implements of war make it possible 
¢ small groups of men to enforce their rule over large groups of people, 
en to the point where I believe that a revolt of the masses in the strict 
se of the word borders on the impossible. 

t is not only, however, in the physical sense that we find the masses 
otalitarian states being subjugated. It is also in the psychological sense. 
e find that science is learning more and more about the interrelation- 
ips between chemistry and psychology. This all tends to bring about a 
lation wherein people themselves can be psychologically controlled. 
uey can be divided into categories by tests. They can be separated so 
at certain individuals will not cause trouble. All these things tend to 
7 the foundation stones for totalitarianism. 

n addition, we find that the development of weapons of mass de- 
uction, such as the atomic bomb and biological warfare, increases the 
ensity of nationalism. And we find that national security soon be- 
mes the issue of paramount importance. This in turn requires more 
d more centralization of government, which is one step, of course, 
ward the formation of oligarchy and eventually of totalitarianism in 
= sense of despotism. 


Ar. Loomer: Of course, you are not emphasizing science as a method, 
}what may be called a scientific method, but rather you are attempting 
portray what has happened and what is now happening in society as 
> unintended consequence or result of the technological application of 
Mr. Brown: That is right. Science itself is not to blame. These are all 
products, and they have resulted largely from the misuse of the by- 
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products, coupled with the lack of clear thinking so that we can util 
those aspects of science which could perhaps remedy the situation. ~ 


Mr. Sams: Then, you would say that this consequence is not a result, 
science but a result of the use of science by something else? 


Mr. Brown: That is correct. 
Mk. Sams: What is that something else? 


Mr. Brown: The something else is the individual, I would suppos 
the individual men who make decisions and whose judgment we m 
follow. 


Mr. Buck: May I illustrate it this way: I think that science, 
philosophy of science (for that is what we are speaking of), creates) 
sort of climate which determines the literary imagination to a larg 
extent. Let me illustrate by two of Shakespeare’s plays. First, there) 
Othello. Very recently it has been played by Paul Robeson; and the bef 
which has been given to it and the direction is race discrimination. N 
of course, we are terribly interested in race discrimination today; 
Shakespeare had no problem of race discrimination in his time. 

Then let me take another play, Hamlet. I am thinking of the 
which has just appeared. It is given a complete Freudian thesis as; 
illustration of a Freudian doctrine in which most of us are considera 
interested, but which by no means (and I think all are agreed here) 
the formula for all human personality. Shakespeare had never heard ¢ 
Freud. He did not know anything about Oedipus complexes and the lift 
But here you have them illustrated in this modern climate. ~ sy 

May I go just one step further? There are certain regions in the worl 
certain epochs, when tragedy has been impossible because of the ph 
sophical climate of that particular age. There has been no tragedy ina 
Indian literature, though we have had more than three thousand ye 
of Indian literature. There is tragedy, curiously, in Chinese literati 
Side by side, there developed a literary climate in India and a liter 
climate in China which are antithetical, at least in so far as tragedy 
concerned. - 

It seems to me that we are now going into a period today in wh 
tragedy is going to find itself more and more starved. 


Mr. Sams: Then this literature is a symptom, I take it, of a phitloal oph 
ical state of mind. Is that your understanding of this, Loomer? 


Mr. Loomer: In part. But I understand Buck to be saying that trage i 
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sthe literary sense does not arise in human experience when the value 
‘the individual as such—the significance, the importance of the indi- 
jual as such—is lost. And I take it that Buck is using somewhat of an 
ogy. That is, in India, traditionally there has not been the sense of 
> value of the individual; consequently, no tragic sense in the literary 
ture has been put forth. On the basis of this, one then says that in a 
iety which is becoming increasingly collectivistic, where the indi- 
lual counts for less and less, therefore, this tendency also tends to 
ease the sense of tragedy. Is that it? 


r. Buck: I think that that is true. We have two illustrations of it in 
ent history. During the period of Nazi domination in Germany (and 
ave checked this rather carefully), there was no real tragedy produced. 
1, there are disintegrating scenes and disagreeable situations which 
netimes are called tragedy but nothing which we would call tragedy 
which we have the dignity of and the uniqueness and the excellence 
human nature portrayed for us. 


x. Loomer: Of course, Buck, that was a social phenomenon that did 


rn. Buck: That did not last long. 

x. Loomer:... last very long. 

Mr. Buck: But let us take also the Soviet literature. 
Mr. Loomer: But that has not lasted very long, either. 


Mr. Buck: It has been a generation and more now. And slowly, the 
igedy, of which there was quite a good deal, Chekhov, for example, 
the early nineteenth-century Russian literature, has disappeared. 
tead what they call “tragedy” is a mere propagandizing of the excel- 
ce of the Soviet ideal. 


Mr. Loomer: It may be that the sense of tragedy in the literary sense 
east takes a reasonably long period in terms of any particular human 
ture. 7 

would like to return, if I may, to the question of the relation between 
ence and tragedy and to a point which Brown was making when I 
ed him whether he was talking about science or the unintended 
(products of science in regard to the loss of tragedy. Is not the danger 
science, even in terms of the scientific attitude, the danger of the idea 
control—the idea that an individual or a society can so plan and regi- 
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ment life, control life, that the best consequences will follow? i 
perhaps it is not easy to make a definition of tragedy which will covera 
instances of literary tragedy, it seems to me that one of the main aspect 
of tragedy is the realization that man, even when he thinks he is at hi 
best, when he thinks that he is acting for the good, the real good, whe! 
he thinks he can control and shape his own life, finds himself undon 
broken; and he looks around at himself and finds himself, as it were, 
ruins. I think that this kind of undoing is basic, at least in some tragedie 
which we find, and this is an important part of the whole problem of th 
relation between science and tragedy. , 


Mr. Sams: Is not your question, then, that of whether the scienti 
finds in his method and his whole manner of thought the presupposit 
firmly implanted of controlling other things and whether he transf 
this notion of controlling other things to the controlling of other me 


Mr. Buck: May I interrupt here? I think that a sense of order need 
little better definition. “Order” to the scientist is an external order, large 
ly, or a psychological order in human personality, which is an exter 
tangible thing which can be measured and brought into the laborato 
The order about which we are thinking, which has to do with the qu 
tion of literary art and tragedy, is a moral order or, we might call it, 
aesthetic order—something which cannot be formulated by any laws 
science but which can be felt and responded to by man’s deepest en 
tions. We thus have two different uses of the word “order.” 

Aristotle, long ago, called attention to the value of tragedy, and it fi 
not changed, in that it brought order, form, to what otherwise might b 
disintegrating human experience. His definition of tragedy clea 
shows, by the use of the word “catharsis,” that the tragic experience 
the achievement of order in an experience of tremendous depths, é 
that might be dangerously disintegrating. That is true of the wor 
great tragedies down to almost the present time. But that sense of ord 
that kind of order, is an order which the scientist cannot feel or measu 


Mr. Sams: Is it true, Brown, in your experience that scientists have 
sense of limitation—that the scientist does not feel, as a matter of fact, | 
utter incompetence to deal with what he would call the truth beyond] 
small range? 


Mr. Brown: No, I do not believe that that is completely true. If y 
look at the greater scientists, you will find a definite feeling of limitatic 
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Mr. Sams: Then, perhaps, if this sense of limitation (which, I take it, 
uck, is the point to which you would call attention in the nature of 
agedy) exists also in science, and if order of a different kind exists also 
Science, it might be that, in fact, we are not talking about cause and 
fect when we talk about science and the decay of tragedy but about 
7o effects of some third thing. 


Mr. Buck: I do not lay the fault on the shoulders of the scientists. I lay 
e fault on the shoulders of those who are applying the findings of the 
ience to matters of everyday life. 


Mr. Loomer: As a matter of fact, I think Brown is quite correct in 
ying that scientists do have a sense of limitation. But is it not also true 
at science, just like any other discipline or inquiry, is something which 
»€s not encompass the whole of life? Is it not true that it is a restricted 
scipline? What is left out usually, in terms of most scientific disciplines, 
the sense of the height and depth and the profundity of human expe- 
ence. These aspects, these qualitative feelings, value aspects of experi- 
ce, are usually not dealt with by scientists, because they are not easily 
aenable to scientific treatment. And it is this very part of human nature 
Nich, it seems to me, predominates in the classics of dramatic tragedy. 


‘Mr. Sams: I should like to return to Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-four. 
ae theme in the book which interested me most was the theme of the 
le of fact in the life of man. It is true that we people who are concerned 
th the study of literature and philosophy and religion have a tendency 
‘caricature the scientist, to regard him as a thoughtless man, a man 
ptaphysically incompetent, who deals with facts in a perfectly sterile 
ny. As a matter of fact, I have never known a scientist who was quite 
|simple-minded. He is primarily a custodian of fact. As custodian of 
pt, as Orwell presents him in this novel, he is also a custodian of meta- 
jysical truth, for the simple reason that the simplest fact—the fact of no 
plication whatever apparently (in the case of this novel, the fact was a 
iss paperweight with a little piece of coral in the center of it—that was 
2 only historical knowledge which Winston Smith had) and that his- 
ical knowledge were enough to assure him that the men who were try- 
3 to control him were mad, I think that that is the point. 


Mr. Buc: That is exactly the point; that is exactly the point! The tra- 
ion of human personality must be felt. 


Mr. Loomer: I like that point which you made, Sams, because it seems 
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to me that Orwell, intentionally or unintentionally, gives clues which 
really upset his own picture. They carry through their logical cone 
sions. This notion of fact of which you are speaking relates, it seems & 
me, to the indication, even in Orwell’s book, that there is that aspect Of 
human nature having to do with the kind of ineradicable integr 
within the individual whereby the whole notion of what he calls 
“double think,” whereby you can hold two contradictory positions at t 
same time in regard to the same object, is plausible. : 

This notion of moral order, this notion of depth, of profoundness, th 
notion of the stubbornness of fact of which you are speaking, it seems 
me, is all of the picture with the question as to whether human natu 
is as easily undone by man himself as all that would seem to indicate. ~ 


Mr. Sams: On the contrary, it seems to me that Orwell takes the natu 
of humankind as being completely capable of resistance. Orwell pr 
sents Winston Smith as making a splendid stand against overwhelmi 
forces. The people around him were in revolt, in the backs of th 
minds—even Parsons, the clown who was so perfectly capable of 
“double think.” And, by the way, I think that “double think” is not afi 
invention of Orwell’s novel. “Double think” is a very good name for 
thing which we do constantly, as we try to relate different fields of hum: 
experience which have reached points at which we can have nothing t 
paradox as a result. We do double think. We accept individual respon 
bility and at the same time advance the necessary collective organizatic 
in which we must live. Those things are contradictory as we describt 
them, and yet we manage the double think process easily enough. 

I wonder whether, in terms of the literature which expresses 
tragic essence about which we have been talking, we would not be/led 
one summary; and in terms of actual human experience in the world, 
might not be led to another. 

Buck, what would be your judgment of the literary expression of t 
tragic spirit, as it now exists in the world. The editors of Life magazi 
said that it did not exist. Do you think that they were in any sen 
correct! ? 


Mr. Buck: I begin to feel, reluctantly, that we can come into 
literary climate, a philosophical climate, in which we would refuse to r 
ognize the experience of tragedy. There are those philosophies whit 
simply are incapable of accepting tragedy. Where the problem of evil 
not regarded as the cardinal problem, there will be no tragedy. Nietzsc 
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as said it, “Banish evil and it will go badly with the writers of tragedy.” 
Now, there are philosophies (India has one; there are others in this 
yuntry which you could recognize) where the problem of evil dis- 
dpears, then tragedy goes. 

Mr. Loomer: I would go a little bit further and say that, when the 
toblem of evil disappears, not only tragedy disappears but humanity as 
uman disappears, because certainly one of the values of dramatic 
agedy is the heightened sense of the distinction between good and evil 
‘hich is impressed upon the human spirit. 

Talso think that there are some other values to dramatic tragedy which 
ave been, perhaps, implicit in our discussion up to this point—namely, 
iat tragedy emphasizes fundamentally the meaningfulness of life, the 
gnificance of the individual, the value of freedom. But tragedy also 
mphasizes the point that man is really not fulfilled in terms of himself; 
tat, when he sets himself up as his own judge, as his own authority, 
then he defines himself as primarily good, he is really undone. 


Mr. Sams: Then what we are talking about is not the loss of a literary 
rm but the loss of the essential qualities which we call “humane.” 
Ve are saying that ultimately we would be led either to a denial or to an 
ssertion that these qualities which we call “humane” exist in the world 
aad exist in the world in such a form that they are indestructible. 


ae 


SCIENCE WITHOUT FREEDOM?* 
By ERIC ASHBY 


ON AUGUST 26 of this year the Council of the Academy of Sciences| 
the Soviet Union held a meeting which will have a permanent place: 
the history of science. The Council issued a decree which was publish 
in all Moscow newspapers the next morning. The decree is about t 
“State and Tasks of Biological Science” in Russia. In a preamble tl 
Council admits that it has encouraged an objective, bourgeois, and rez 
tionary approach to biology, and has “treated in an offhand manner” t 
approach to biology advocated by Michurin and Lysenko. The Coun 
condemns its own editorial board for publishing researches which a) 
based on western biology, and it calls on all biologists to unite in t 
struggle against “servility to foreign pseudo-science.” Then follows 
long decree. The Secretary of the biological section of the Academy is1 
be relieved of his duties. The Director of the Institute of Morphology 
to be relieved of his duties. The Laboratory of Cytology (a place for th 
study of animal and plant cells, and which contained the most brilliar 
team of biologists in Russia) is to be abolished. The biological section | 
to revise its five-year plan to develop Michurin-biology, and is to ie 
October to submit its revised programme. All supporters of westei 
biology are to be removed from membership of committees and editori 
boards, and are to be replaced by adherents of Michurin-biology. i 
historical and philosophical section of the Academy is instructed t 
work on the criticism of western biology and the achievements « 
Michurin-biology. The syllabus for training students in biology is t 
be revised in conformity with Michurin-biology. And Lysenko is to b 
put on the administrative staff of the biological section of the Academy 

This is a summary of the decree. It was accompanied by a letter fro 
the Council of the Academy to Stalin, in which the Council admits i 
previous errors and promises Stalin to occupy in future a “leading pos 
tion in the struggle against reactionary teachings.” Three years ago’ 
was in this Institute of Cytology which has now been abolished, talkin; 
to some of the men whose names appear in this decree. In the light o 
these experiences I shall try to interpret the present situation, TH 


* Reprinted by the permission of the author and of The Listener, the magazine of th 
British Broadcasting Corporation (November 4, 1948), from a broadcast originally _ pr : 
sented on BBC’s Third Pea ; 
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(pinion of many British observers is that all this is nothing new. There 
las been, they say, a genetics controversy in Russia for a dozen years; 
eretical biologists have been liquidated before; bourgeois biology has 
ways been suppressed in Soviet Russia. This common opinion is con- 
tary to the facts and is quite unjustified; and before I say anything 
bout the present crisis, I must try to explain the state of biology in 
\ussia before the crisis occurred. 
| We judge the state of science in a country by the content and quality 
f articles published in its learned journals. The premier biological 
ournal in Russia is the Doklady of the Academy—the equivalent of our 
'roceedings of the Royal Society. Up to the last number which has 
‘rived in England this journal was publishing perfectly orthodox 
iological papers, based on international work and in the western tradi- 
(on. The July number for this year has two papers on genetics which I 
m sure would be accepted by the editor of a British biological journal. 
a the last few years I doubt if you could find in this journal a single 
‘aper on Michurin-biology. There is another piece of evidence that be- 
ore last August bourgeois biology was not suppressed in Russia—it is 
Mis: up to the summer of this year the official textbook for genetics in the 
Jniversity of Moscow was a Russian translation of an American book 
‘sed in many British and American universities. The names of Michurin 
fad Lysenko do not occur in this book at all. One more piece of evi- 
ence: even last year there was a series of articles in the Literary Gazette 
1 which the pros and cons of Soviet and western biology were openly 
‘ebated. Several Soviet scientists, some of them quite young, felt them- 
tlves free to criticise Lysenko, and the editor (who is of course a civil 
ervant in Russia) felt free to publish their contributions. 
I think, therefore, we have to reject the opinion that orthodox biology 
as for a long time been suppressed in Russia. Until:last August a great 
eal of orthodox biology was being done, and when biologists were 
ersecuted for bourgeois opinions (as some undoubtedly were) the per- 
ecution was always ostensibly for quite different reasons—sabotage of 
dod production, or failure to fulfil the plan, or some similar pretext. 
| was told, for instance, by a very prominent scientist in Russia that the 
rorld-famous biologist Vavilov was arrested because he tried to escape 
cross the frontier, not because he bitterly opposed Lysenko. The signif- 
vance of the August decree, to my mind, is that formerly when biologists 
e liquidated it was always given out that their liquidation was noth- 
os to do with their biology, whereas now that pretence is dropped. The 
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evidence leads us to the view that, although economists and historians in 
Russia have for a long time been in a philosophical strait-jacket, biolo- 
gists were until recently free, even if they were apprehensive. Among the 
biologists there was a strong minority, led by Lysenko, which had re=_ 
jected fifty years of research and thought on genetics and evolution to” 
develop a fresh approach to biological problems, the so-called Michurin- 

biology. | 

Every country has its scientific minorities whose views do not convince 
other scientists. Although judgment is suspended as to the value of thei 
work, these minorities can always publish their research provided it con- 
forms to the standards required by editors. Lysenko’s school has no 
been the only minority in Russian biology. There is another group of 
workers, led by Gurevitch, who assert that they can detect radiations 
from living matter. In his writing Gurevitch is far more plausible than 
Lysenko, but I am sure no competent biologist is convinced by either o} 
them. How is it, then, that Gurevitch remains among an obscure minor: 
ity, while Lysenko succeeded last August in having his opponents 
purged and his views established as official Soviet biology? 

To explain this we must go back nearly a century. At the time of th 
Crimean War a man named Michurin was born in Russia. He became” 
a celebrated horticulturist like his contemporary Luther Burbank in 
America. Like Burbank he had “green fingers”; and like Burbank he 
thought that his fame entitled him to make all sorts of naive pronounce: 
ments about biology. Michurin’s day-dreaming amounted to a faith ir 
the power of man to change the nature of plants by grafting, budding 
breeding and so on. Michurin thought that if you were skilful enougk 
you could always overcome nature by nurture. ' 

This adolescent optimism was, of course, a very acceptable philosophy 
for Bolsheviks. If they had not firmly believed that man could remode 
his crops, his beasts, and even himself, the Bolsheviks would not be 
where they are today—and let us admit that they have squeezed a cen 
tury of development into twenty-five years. In other countries biologist 
still study the relative importance of heredity and environment—of na 
ture and nurture. But in the Soviet Union the matter has been settled once 
and for all in favour of nurture. Small wonder, then, that the Bolsheviks 
welcomed old Michurin, and made him the prototype for Russian agri 
culturists. Here was the sort of man who would carry crops into the 
arctic and the desert. When Michurin died in 1935 he was a hero of the 
new Russia, and every Soviet schoolchild knew his name. So it is no 
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surprise that a young and zealous Ukrainian agriculturist, named Lysen- 
<o, found in Michurin’s writings exactly the inspiration he needed. 
Lysenko has had only the sketchiest training in science, but he combines 
4 peasant shrewdness with a flair for improvisation; and he has intro- 
duced many beneficial changes in farm practice. None of the changes is 
original; for instance one of Lysenko’s treatments is to cut potato “seed” 
into small pieces, to economise material; another treatment is to sow 
Dotatoes in south Russia later than usual, so that the harvest matures in 
he cool autumn. These are familiar practices outside Russia. Still, they 
have increased yields, and they are precisely what the Soviet Govern- 
ment expects of agricultural science. 

There was nothing philosophical about these achievements. It was 
aot until much later that a facade of Marxism-Leninism was plastered 
over the practical work Lysenko had done. It is not easy to decide why 
the philosophy crept in. My own guess is that Lysenko fell into the 
same weakness as Michurin, but met with opposition. He had become 
the peasant’s demagogue. He assumed this would entitle him to author- 
ity in the Academy. He began to weave unsubstantial theories round his 
practical results: one was a theory of phasic development in plants; 
unother was a proliferation of Michurin’s ideas into the so-called “new 
genetics.” The very terminology of Lysenko’s scientific writing was 
aovel. He referred to the practice of random hybridisation in plants as 
‘love marriage.” He talked about the “souls” of plants. He referred to 
pollen by the Russian colloquial word parenn, meaning “the lads.” He 
‘ejected all statistical examination of his data by saying that statistics are 
‘eactionary. And he set out to demolish the whole structure of modern 
genetics by a few trifling experiments on grafts which would not be 
iccepted as a student’s exercise in a British university. 

' This monstrous excursion into academic biology completely failed 
0 convince other Soviet biologists. Lysenko’s job would have been easier 
f there had been no good geneticists in Russia. But in fact Soviet Russia 
was leading the world in certain fields of genetical research, and Lysenko 
‘ound himself brilliantly and bitterly attacked. It was then that official 
soviet philosophy came to his aid. Orthodox geneticists accept the fact 
hat nature cannot be altered by nurture except unpredictably and slowly 
)ver many generations. The laws of Mendel stand in the way. Lysenko 
eplies that the needs of Soviet agriculture require that nature shall be 
tered by nurture, and quickly; and if the laws of Mendel stand in the 
vay, the laws of Mendel must go. In brief, to criticise the theories of 
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Michurin-genetics was to sabotage Soviet agriculture. Therefore it ¥ 
treason. Russian biologists found themselves cornered. Lysenko had § 
identified himself with Soviet agriculture that to criticise his views 
to criticise the state. The academicians found themselves facing 
arguments against which the scientist has no defence: the argument th 
orthodox genetics is contrary to Marxism-Leninism and is therefor 
heresy; and the argument that orthodox genetics does not lead to usefi 
results and is therefore a waste of time. 

The academicians handled this crisis with great discretion. Tactful 
they excluded Lysenko’s writings from the Academy’s journals. Qui 
they encouraged orthodox biology in other institutes, and they 
manoeuvred in 1945 to set up a second institute of genetics (Lysen 
already had control of the first) where they could house their illustri 
team of orthodox geneticists, and so seal off the Lysenko school 
prevent it from contaminating the main stream of Soviet biology. Ty 
years ago it looked as though this would happen; it looked as thous 
Lysenko would remain the leader in practical agriculture, but that I 
was past his zenith as an influence in the Academy. Now all that h 
changed. The men who disbelieved Lysenko have now obsequious 
apologised and promised to propagate his ideas. Men who had broug! 
Russia great distinction in biology—Dubinin, Schmalhausen, Zhebra 
and Navashin—have either lost their jobs or have written cringing co 
fessions. One man alone is reported to have defied the authoritie 
Nemchinov, a statistician, the gentle, myopic Director of the Timiryaze 
Agricultural Academy. He has been “removed.” 

What is the explanation? It is certainly not that the academicians hay 
at last been taken in: they can distinguish humbug every bit as clear! 
as their British colleagues. It is certainly not that Lysenko i is after ¢ 
right and the rest of us are wrong. Nor, in my opinion, is it just anothe 
move to make all activities conform to dialectical materialism; becaus 
it requires a good deal of sophistry to demonstrate that the new genetic 
is any more Marxian than the old. The evidence is not consistent witl 
any of these interpretations, but it is consistent with the view th 
Lysenko is of such significance to the Soviet Government that the Gor 
ernment is prepared to go to unusual lengths to support his authority 
I think this is likely to be the case for two reasons. Anyone familiar wit 
Russian life knows that inertia and sterile theorising have always bee: 
a weakness of the Russian intelligentsia. Oblomov—the quintessence 0 
lethargy—is as characteristic of Russian literature as Soames Forsyte is ¢ 
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aglish literature. If science is to be harnessed to the state it is essential 
ee scientists be men of action, always trying to apply their work to 
actice. Science must be tendentious, not objective. This is Lysenko’s 
it His scientific theories may be rubbish, but his practical ideals do in 
‘ct work; and it is what Lysenko does on the farm, not what he says in 
¢ Academy, which matters to the Soviet Government. So the decree of 
ugust 26 which did not (of course) come spontaneously from the 
tademy but was dictated by the party, may be intended to set a seal of 
, proval on the practical man, the man with his feet on the soil of the 
lective farm. 
Then there is, I think, another and more important reason for sup- 
| rting Lysenko. He is the bridge between the Government and the 
jasant. We know that all is not well with Soviet agriculture; only 
syear ago there was another purge on collective farms. Serious unrest 
sing farmers could quickly cripple the whole Soviet economy. Now 
ere is an army of agricultural advisers, all over Russia, who have the 
} of supervising technical work on farms. These men have a great 
over the peasants, largely because they are agents for Lysenko’s 
; methods, and they shine with his reflected glory. One cannot 
< thinking that these men, when they come to a farm to explain 
‘senko’ $ pre-treatment of seed, are (perhaps unknown to themselves) 
rve-endings from the Kremlin. If Lysenko’s prestige were to fall, this 
ole apparatus of keeping contact with the peasants through a mumbo- 
nbo of science might collapse. Therefore at all costs Lysenko’s prestige 
ast be supported; and with Lysenko’s prestige there has floated to the 
» Michurin-biology. 


What Do You Think? 


. What is tragedy? What is the difference between tragedy and calami 
How would you define tragedy? How does the tragic experience and | 
pression affect human personality and understanding? What is the 
ference between tragedy and cynicism? Discuss your definition of tra ge 
in terms of some of the classical literary expressions of tragedy—for ex: 
ple, in Oedipus Rex, Medea, Antigone, King Lear, Hamlet, Job. Do 
find examples of tragic expression in modern literature? 
. What, in your opinion, has been the impact of science on society and 
our view of man? What effect does science have upon the sense of tf 
edy? How does the development of society in and along these lines afi 
tragic literature? Does science necessarily lead to totalitarianism? Di 
science make for uniformity and tend to eliminate individualism? Is} 
ence the enemy of tragedy? What is the effect of the development of 
lectivism on science? Is a genuine emphasis upon the value and worth 
each individual necessary to a philosophy which includes tragedy? I 
true that if man creates his own values, he can have no sense of trag 
but only bad luck? 
. What elements in society are necessary for the existence of a sen: ° 
tragedy? Are there examples of society and its literature in which trag 
does not exist? Is it correct that there is no tragedy in recent Soviet lite 
ture, for.example? Do you think it is possible that the result of the imp 
of modern science upon our society is creating a society in which tragt 
does not exist? Discuss. Do you see evidence that present-day society 
losing the ability for tragic feeling and its expression? 
. It has been said that psychiatry, sociological theories, economic deterrt 
ism, are all means of explaining why man is not at fault for what happ 
to him. Do you think that these are now becoming means to avoid a se 
of tragedy? Is virtue its own reward? Do you agree that the sense of ¢ 
must be real for tragedy to be real? Can tragedy redeem man? 
.. What is the use and value of tragedy in a society? Would it matter if f 
United States were “untragic America”? What is the value of tragic li 
ature? How does tragedy become a sustaining and valuable understandi 
for lifeP Why should we worry at all about tragedy? Where does it cot 
from? Why do we not have factors which produce tragic literatut 
Would you call our.times tragic but without a sense of tragedy? _ 
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